Hirabai Barodekar: 


Akeli Mat Jaiyyo Radhe Jamuna ke Teer... 


PRABHA ATRRE 


lhe Ganesh festival in Pune had a special significance for me in my childhood because of 

Hirabai Barodekar’s concerts. For many years it was customary for her to sing near my 
high school in Rasta Peth before a huge and colourfully decorated Ganesh idol. It was a 
unique and rare opportunity for one and all, since Hirabai had reached the pinnacle of her 
career at that time—she was the foremost female artist in North Indian classical music. Music 
lovers from every corner of Pune flooded the Rasta Peth square to hear her sing. Crowds of 
people filled the roads, doorsteps, windows, balconies and terraces. Even an ant would have 
found it hard to move in that congested square. Regardless of age, social standing, or 
occupation, men and children set aside differences and gladly huddled close to each other 
the whole night. With Hirabai’s first note, ‘Sa’, the multitude instantly fell silent. Slowly and 
tenderly her phrases pervaded the atmosphere and enchanted the audience. 

The headmaster of the school was my father. Naturally I got the choicest place to listen to 
Hirabai. At that time, I hardly understood anything about music. Neither on the paternal nor 
the maternal side of my family were there any musicians or connoisseurs. My own introduc- 
tion to music was quite accidental. I thought of it as a hobby, and never dreamt that I would 
pursue it as a career someday and thereby come close to Hirabai. 

At school, whenever I had to write an essay on what I wanted to be when I grew up, 
I distinctly remember that I did not ever mention music as my career. My first impressions of 
classical music were engraved by Hirabai. | had heard her concerts at the Ganesh festival 
year after year. I remember sitting alone in the empty square after the concert was over, 
basking in the memory of her music. Somewhere deep within, her music had struck a chord. 
In the coolness of the morning breeze, with a few stars still visible, I quietly relished the 
lingering serenity of Hirabai’s music. Whenever I think of Hirabai’s music, I remember her 
notes as filled with the refreshing coolness and twinkling stars of dawn. 

One day a friend of my father insisted that I should take lessons from Hirabai’s elder 
brother Sureshbabu Mane. I was filled with excitement, for it meant that I would be near 
Hirabai and her music. Before Sureshbabu would accept me as a disciple, he wanted to hear 
me sing. I went to Hirabai’s residence on Prabhat Road on the appointed day. Sureshbabu, 
Hirabai, and their younger sister Kamalabai were all present to hear my singing. I trembled 
with joy when Sureshbabu said they all approved and he would teach me. This was my first 
meeting with Hirabai. 

The second time we met was during the Gauri-Ganapati festival, when Hirabai used to 
arrange a whole-night concert at her place. The concert began at sunset and continued past 
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midnight. Hirabai sat down to sing at the very end. She leaned slightly against her Tanpura 
but her frame remained perfectly still. Her left hand moved slightly, suggesting the move- 
ments of her phrases. Her eyes had a calm, gentle, and compassionate expression. 

Delicately pronouncing the words “Akeli mat jaiyyo Radhe, Jamuna ke teer...”, she 
sang a Bhairavi Thumri. Her shining notes radiated through the atmosphere. After her per- 
formance, a peculiar silence and stillness embraced the listeners. Under the spell of her 
music, no one noticed when she stood up and left. The artist whose performance kept one 
entranced once again turned into a warm, hospitable hostess. 

On my way back home after the concert, I was deeply moved. I walked haltingly down the 
wet road surrounded by dozing trees, a misty sky, and an intermittent September drizzle. In 
this atmosphere, Hirabai’s notes seemed to manifest the blooming of flowers which swayed 
along the roadside. At every Gauri-Ganapati festival, my mind races back to Hirabai’s home 
and I relive that wet September night full of her moist notes. 

I met Hirabai frequently after I started my training with Sureshbabu. At least twice a year 
we definitely met—once at the Gauri-Ganapati house concert and the other at Abdul Karim 
Khansaheb’s death anniversary programme at Miraj. Disciples, guests, and family members 
ajl participated in these two functions. 

Hirabai often enquired about my riyaz. She used to introduce me proudly to visitors as 
Sureshbabu’s disciple. She never allowed me to leave her home without having a meal. Since 
Iwas very frail and thin, she often advised me to eat meat or at least the gravy of meat curries. 
However, respecting my aversion to meat, she took special care to see that the spoon which 
was used to serve the meat dish was not used to serve the vegetarian meal. During these 
occasional encounters, I became close to her as a person. 

In 1953, when Sureshbabu passed away, I lost all my faith in life and music, This was my 
first experience of the death of a dear one. A dark vacuum engulfed me. I could not bear to 
give any one the special place my guru Sureshbabu had occupied in my heart. Around this 
time, I received the Central Government Music Scholarship, and as it was felt that I should 
continue to be trained in the Kirana style, Hirabai became my teacher. 

The wound caused by Sureshbabu’s death was still fresh. Hirabai was aware of my grief. 
I started visiting her place. At that time, she was at the peak of her career and had to travel 
continuously for concerts. The scholarship enabled me to accompany her for almost two 
years. New bonds of attachment soon developed between us and grew stronger with time. 

The world around me looked upon Hirabai as my teacher, but in reality she was MY 
godmother. How many gurus are also truly godmothers? During these two years I spent with 
her, she looked after me with a mother’s care. She was so concerned about my welfare that 
she made sure that all my needs were attended to. Every one treated me as one of her family. 
Her younger sister Kamalabai always introduced me as her daughter. Being constantly with 
Hirabai, I became familiar with every facet of her life and personality, and my respect for her 

grew. 

After Sureshbabu passed away, Hirabai took on the responsibility of supporting his large 
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family. Her younger sister Kamalabai also lived with her. In addition, she always entertained 
guests from other places. She personally prepared delicacies they liked. People were easily 
drawn towards her. She had the knack of making strangers feel at home. 

She never went alone on her concert tours. Wherever she went, she always took along 
someone who either wanted to go sightseeing, or on a pilgrimage, or simply for a change of 
climate. She preferred to stay with a family instead of a hotel. Wherever she stayed with a 
family, she was treated with great respect and affection. Nonetheless, Hirabai herself was 
always ready to do anything. She would willingly sweep the house or do the cooking. If there 
were elderly people in the family, she would sing a devotional song for them. She played with 
the children and told them stories. She would enquire after everybody’s welfare with great 
interest. Her faith and devotion were exemplary. She never left a place without paying a visit 
to the temples. She would always enquire if there were any local swamijis and made sure to 
call upon them. In this matter, her mind was childlike—completely trusting. She would very 
quickly place her faith in any baba. 

Hirabai believed in simplicity. She was always neatly and scrupulously dressed. Not once 
did I see her wearing loud colours. Her light-coloured saris were always worn with well- 
matched blouses. The borders of her saris were never creased. She wore two bright gold 
bangles on her wrists and the mangalsutra around her neck. Her ears were adomed with 
ornate diamond studs. The ring on her left finger sparkled with diamonds. Sometimes she 
placed a rose in her bun. 

Hirabai was well organized on her travels. From ghee to a mosquito net, she carried 
everything. She would tell me, “One must look after one’s own health.” She applied oil and 
massaged herself before taking her bath. She washed her clothes. She swept the place she 
occupied and arranged her belongings neatly. She had breakfast and meals regularly and 
was discriminating in whatever she ate. Even after a late concert, she never slept on an empty 
stomach. 

The same tidiness was visible in her home. Everything was kept spotlessly clean and 
arranged artistically. Her garden bloomed with fresh flowers and neatly arranged plants. 
There was always a pet playing at her feet. She had a parrot by her staircase, which greeted 
passersby loudly. Hirabai adored all her pets. She loved animals and nature as tenderly as 
she did people. 

Inever saw Hirabai annoyed or angry with anyone, nor speaking to anyone in a voice that 
was raised. She always spoke calmly and softly. Despite the heavy financial burden that fell 
upon her after Sureshbabu’s demise, she continued to take on more responsibilities. Few 
people could have endured the tribulations that she suffered for the sake of others. I often 
wondered if she ever lived a single moment for herself. : 

Itis not uncommon to hear gossip in the world of music and show business. Hirabai was 
an admirable exception in that respect. Not a word about anyone passed her lips. She ed 
neither vain nor arrogant. If asked to listen to a singer, she considered neither the person’s 
status nor his or her age. She listened to everyone without bias. She expressed generous 
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appreciation for a good musician and always encouraged the earnest and hardworking among 
the young. Whenever possible, she also guided them. If she liked a certain composition, she 
would never hesitate to learn it from anyone regardless of age. My guru Sureshbabu had told 
me, “Whenever you find something beautiful, assimilate it.” Hirabai’s life embodied this 
advice. Rarely does ane come across such openmindedness in an artist. No wonder she was 
dear to one and all and was respected for her humble and dignified character. 

Music was not only in Hirabai’s blood but in her breath as well, for she had inherited it 
through generations. She was gifted with a sweet and melodious voice. Though her voice 
was delicate, it had weight and a maturity that comes from riyaz. It had the same warm 
resonance as her Tanpura. Her musical personality was nurtured by the musical environment 
of her childhood, and was honed by such fine teachers as Ustad Waheed Khansaheb and 
her elder brother Sureshbabu. She always preserved and kept alive the teaching that she 
received from her gurus. Even during her travels, she never neglected her daily riyaz. The 
first thing she would do when she woke up in the moming was to pick up her Tanpura. 

Hirabai faithfully adhered to the style of the Kirana gharana. The distinct nature of her 
singing was to be found in the peaceful and serene treatment a raga received. Her presentation 
was neat, smooth, and crystal clear. There was no aggressiveness or pretence. Her singing 
was infused with the same politeness, humility, and absorption as her own personality. 

Hirabai’s tar shadja sparkled like a diamond and radiated with divine light. With her 
shadja the atmosphere magically lit up. Blessed are those who have heard it. Hirabai’s 
Khayal presentation was marked by a peaceful elaboration of the raga developed through 
alap note by note, a fluent and clear rendering of tanas, and an appropriate amount of stress 
on rhythm with neatly-sung sthayi and antara. By the time a concert ended with a composi- 
tion in raga Bhairavi, one’s thirst for music was fully quenched. Through Hirabai’s singing, 
classical music became approachable and easy to understand. Her music did away with the 
dead weight of theoretical complexity, reaching as it were the core of.one’s heart. Connois- 
seurs and laymen alike found something in her music that they could respond to. 

Hirabai’s singing was ascetic, not romantic, Her music did not sing of romantic love, but 
rather of divine love; her heart was not of a gopibut of a yogini. Her singing was imbued with 
the sacredness and calm glow of the oil lamp placed before a tulsi plant. Through these 
virtues of her music, Hirabai truly made a singular contribution to the ideals of the Kirana 

gharana. 

Hirabai’s singing had reached even the hamlets of India. She never disappointed an 
audience merely because it consisted of a handful of villagers who could offer only a small 
fee. The quality of her performance at a Ganapati festival would be the same as that at a royal 
come Her concerts had variety. She sang Khayal, Natyageet, Bhavageet and Bhajan, of 
which her Natyageet and Bhajan were the most popular. 

Hirabai’s music reflected nobility and culture, The respect she won for music by her own 
refined and dignified lifestyle was no small victory in her time. She lived in an age when music 
and musical activity had dishonourable associations. Hirabai lifted this stigma by her own 
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virtuous conduct. She established the ideal for future female artists even in terms of how to 
sit on the stage while giving a performance. The effect of her image on society transformed 
the conventional prejudice it had nursed against music, and particularly against female 
musicians. As a result, daughters of aristocratic families came to be allowed not only to sing, 
but also to pursue music as a career. 

In the heyday of musical drama, it was natural that a singer like Hirabai should be sought 
for the stage. She acted in plays because she enjoyed her actress-singer role and also in 
order to meet her financial responsibilities. Occasionally, Hirabai also acted and sang in 
Marathi films. However, she was essentially devoted to her music and not to acting. She 
worshipped music as she did God. 

During her musical career, Hirabai was bestowed many honours. That she continued to 
receive honours even after she stopped giving public performances is testimony to the 
greatness of her music. The first half of the twentieth century sang along with her. Music 
lovers heard her to their hearts’ content. No other female classical vocalist won such admira- 
tion and popularity from every stratum of society as Hirabai did. 

Hirabai lived every moment of her life as a performer till the limitations that come with age 
forced her to withdraw from public performances. Yet her commitment to music remained the 
same. She did not put aside the Tanpura. Her devotion to riaz at dawn continued. When one 
saw her slight figure leaning against the Tanpura, one was reminded of a devotee who, 
having transcended name and fame, had found eternal joy in music. One involuntarily bowed 
down before her, for even in her late years she remained just the same as she had been when 
she was active, and was as unperturbed and content as ever. 

Then, she spent most of her time training her students. For many years, she even shuttled 
between Pune and Mumbai to groom young artists. Upon repeated pleas from the Sangeet 
Research Academy, she went to Calcutta for some time to coach promising students. Al- 
though everyone felt that at her age she should remain with her family, her desire to be 
actively involved in music allowed her no rest. “On every mountain height is rest”, says 
Goethe. But Hirabai, although she had reached that height, did not know how to rest. 

No one could remain unaffected after having witnessed Hirabai’s faith in life and music, 
after having experienced her serene presence. She had remained at peace with life through 
her constant absorption in music. Age could not disturb her calm spirit; to her, the question 
of becoming weary of life did not arise. In her heart, the rainbow of seven svaras forever 
emitted a soft and divine light. 

Devotion was Hirabai’s nature—devotion to music, devotion to her listeners, devotion to 
her family. The purity of her nature was reflected in the purity of her notes. This devotional 
attitude gave her the strength to overcome many obstacles in life. In spite of all her worldly 
problems, she nurtured her music, and it bloomed within her. 

Balance was the basis of Hirabai’s life. Even in her music she had struck the golden mean 
between individual creativity and tradition. Her only objective while she sang was to create 
joy and share it with her audience. Her music was soulful and reached the hearts of old and 
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young, connoisseurs and laymen alike. Like a perennially blooming flower, her music was 
beautiful, sweet, tender, natural, and divine. 

A guru can lead one to the right path, but the journey must ultimately be made alone. The 
training that I received from both my gurus, Sureshbabu and Hirabai, is invaluable, They 
taught me how to retain my identity in the midst of a crowd. Sureshbabu initiated me into the 
mastery of svaras and their creative potential. He gave me insight and independence. Hirabai 
groomed me in the conventions of public performance. She taught me the art of making 
concert a success. She revealed to me the difference between practice and performance. My 
search for the ideal still continues. 

In the rat race of today’s professional world of music, there are many occasions when 
one’s peace of mind is disturbed. One is frequently distracted by extra-~musical demands. In 
such a frustrated and restless mood, the memory of Sureshbabu and Hirabai stills my mind. 
Their music and their personalities bring renewed faith and peace. Problems dissolve, and 
my mind is filled with the calm, serene atmosphere of a temple. Such is the sustaining strength 
of the blessings of these gurus. 

Ultimately, it is all a matter of faith. Faith gives beauty to life. My faith lies in my gurus. The 
status of a guru cannot be claimed; it can only be gained through merit. To find a true guru 
is a blessing, and such good fortune came my way in the form of Sureshbabu and Hirabai. 
Their guidance and affection continue to light up my path and strengthen me in facing 
reality. 

The moist of the cool September night when Hirabai left this world will always fill my heart 
and wet my eyes as I recall “‘Akeli mat jaiyyo Radhe Jamuna ke teer...” 


